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ing tissue to the same extent that land plants do; and as they
do not transpire, there is no necessity for any considerable develop-
ment of water-conducting tissue. The leaves are thin and in many
cases are finely divided, thus exposing large surfaces for the ab-
sorption of materials.

Plants with floating leaves have a conspicuous development
of air spaces (Fig. 74). These serve as an aerating system for the

FIG. 280. Lotus (Nelumbium nelumbo) projecting out of the water, and Pistia
stratiotes floating on the water, in Laguna de Bay, Philippine Islands
diffusion of oxygen from the leaves to the roots. Moreover, the
air spaces in the leaves are of assistance in enabling the leaves to
float on the surface of the water.
Floating plants of cold temperate countries are all of small size,
but they may be abundant enough to. cover the surfaces of small
ponds. In warmer regions floating plants reach larger size (Fig. 5),
and the water hyacinth (Fig. 97) may obstruct navigation in
sluggish streams. Floating plants are provided with well-developed
air spaces (Fig. 96), which make the plants buoyant and at the
same time serve as passageways in which oxygen can diffuse to